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CROWNS AND CORONETS. 

REMINISCENCES OP A PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 

BY G. P. A. HEALY. 



At times when I look back upon my long career it seems 
to me like a tale of olden times, of some mortal guided through 
forests and over mountains, across seas and plains, by a familiar 
and capricious spirit. My guide brought me through many a 
strait and led me into very unexpected worlds. 

As a mere boy, in Boston, I was fortunate enough to have as 
a sitter a very charming and beautiful woman, a leader of fashion 
of those far-away days, Mrs. Otis, and in an odd, round-about 
way it was due to her that I painted my first portrait in the 
world of crowns and coronets. 

One day — it was in 1834 — I was working in the Louvre very 
earnestly from that most adorable of pictures, Correggio's " Mys- 
tical Marriage of St. Catherine." 

My impression when I first saw that wonderful gallery was 
that really the old masters were singularly overrated; that, if their 
fame had not been consecrated by the admiration of several 
centuries, people would be willing to admit that we modern 
artists — I dare say I added we Yankees — were quite capable of 
painting as well and with more dash and brilliancy. Perhaps 
many a young and audacious ignoramus has thought and even 
said as much before and since. When I began to open my eyes, 
to learn my art, to copy these old masters, I began also to under- 
stand that the admiration of centuries was perhaps justified, and 
that it might require some years of hard work before I quit* came 
up to Raphael, Vinci, or Correggio. 

At any rate, I was, that day, doing my best, as humbly as I 
then knew how, to copy the " Marriage," when I suddenly felt 
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that I was no longer alone before my easel. Visitors, English 
visitors especially, would often, while visiting the Louvre, stop 
and look at the various copies. These two, husband and wife 
evidently, pleasant-looking people, were English, and questioned 
me with interest. Then they moved off with a few kindly words 
of praise, and I never expected to see them again. 

A little later I started for Italy— a pilgrimage which tempts 
every young painter — and naturally I travelled as economically as 
possible. Generally my journeys were accomplished on foot ; but 
Italy is a long way off, and I crossed Mont Cenis in the stage- 
coach. At Alexandria we stopped to rest, and the first people I 
saw at the inn were the English travellers. To my great surprise 
and pleasure they recognized me and spoke. In Switzerland 
they had met a friend to whom, incidentally, they had mentioned 
the young American painter; the friend, who was Mrs. Otis, 
exclaimed: " Why, that must be George!" And so "George" 
seemed no longer a stranger to them, and Sir Arthur Brooke 
Faulkner and his charming wife became the kindest friends and 
patrons of the unknown American painter. 

Sir Arthur and Lady Faulkner travelled in their own carriage. 
They most graciously offered me a place in it for the rest of the 
journey; I need not say how eagerly I accepted. In these days 
of steam we rush through the countries we visit ; we do not really 
see them. Travelling in a comfortable, venerable-looking coach, 
ingeniously packed with all sorts of portable luxuries, roomy and 
easy, stopping where and when one chooses, is a delight of which 
our young people can scarcely form an idea. My enthusiasm for the 
lovely country in which we found ourselves was enhanced by the 
delights of a new and warm friendship. By the time we reached 
Naples it was an understood thing that I should before long go 
to London and meet my kind English friends. 

Events seemed about to shape my career into that of an Eng- 
lish artist. Sir Arthur Faulkner, whose position in the London 
world was a high one, obtained sittings for me from the Duke of 
Sussex, uncle to the present Queen. This was a splendid open- 
ing for a young painter, and I did my very best. The portrait 
proved successful and brought me various commissions and some 
notice. 

The Duke of Sussex, who was in those days a middle-aged 
man, and usually wore a velvet cap on his bald head, was most 
YOL. cli.— sro. 407. 28 
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amiable and simple. He had made a left-handed marriage — he 
was not the only one of the family who had done so ; only he re- 
mained faithful to his chosen mate — with a lady who bore the 
title of Duchess of Inverness. She was a very little woman, just 
five feet tall, and he was a man of superb stature — six feet four 
inches. But in that big body beat a very soft and tender heart. 

Lady Agnes Buller, twin sister of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, was one of the most kind and charming of my sitters at 
that time, toward 1839. Her conversation was very interesting, 
but certain faults of pronunciation contracted in the nursery 
were still perceptible, in spite of education and intelligence. 
She was nearly always obliged to repeat the word " picture" to 
get it right, being always tempted to say " pictur." She envied 
the children of modest parents who were not shut up with nur- 
sery governesses and maids. 

Lord and Lady Waldegrave also ordered their portraits. Lady 
Waldegrave was the daughter of the famous singer Braham. 
This delightful tenor's name was really Abraham; but the child- 
ren of Israel not being yet in odor of sanctity, he thought he 
might Christianize himself by signing it A. Braham. 

One of my pleasantest remembrances of those days was a holi- 
day spent most joyously by my young wife (I had just married), 
some artist friends, and myself. During a sitting Lord Walde- 
grave exclaimed : "You ought to visit Strawberry Hill ; it is 
classical ground." Strawberry Hill was his country seat at 
Twickenham, on the Thames. He sent orders to his housekeeper 
to prepare a good luncheon for us. We started early, taking boat 
on the river, and I doubt whether a merrier party of young people 
ever enjoyed a more perfect day. I do not know what the correct 
servants in livery who waited on us thought of these Americans 
who filled the superb dining-room with their jokes and laughter; 
but I am sure they considered that our people are endowed with 
remarkable appetites. 

Strawberry Hill, which had belonged to Horace Walpole, is 
beautifully situated, with magnificent gardens sloping down to 
the river. It was here that Walpole wrote his famous "Letters." 
Here also, probably, he received many a charming missive from 
the Marquise du Deffand, the blind old woman so full of wit 
and charm, whose last romance — a very maternal sort of romance, 
of course — was woven in honor of the fascinating English man. 
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I remember another romantic incident of these early years. I 
painted a small whole-length portrait of the Master of Grar fc, the 
head of the clan, in his Highland dress. He was a supert look- 
ing man and a great favorite with the fair sex. He died suddenly 
soon after I had finished my work. Two ladies of very high 
rank ordered a copy of my portrait to be painted secretly and 
sent to them under lock and key. I never learned the exact 
truth with regard to these clients of mine, but, naturally, my 
imagination built up a romance about this mysterious order. 

I had thus obtained, at this period of my life, an excellent 
English connection. It seemed as though I had but to con- 
tinue doing my very best to please my aristocratic patrons in 
order to arrive at a good position and fortune. An incident 
interrupted my course, and my life was shaped after a very differ- 
ent fashion. 

Our Minister at the court of France was then General Cass. 
He and his family were most kind to me and remained my very 
stanch and warm friends to the end. I had painted in 1838 a 
large portrait of the General. He one day said to the King, 
Louis Philippe : "I wish your Majesty would allow a young coun- 
tryman of mine to paint your portrait." The King smilingly 
gave u vague promise, which, like many royal promises, came to 
nothing. But when he visited the annual exhibition, which then 
took place in the Louvre, he examined the General's portrait with 
interest, and asked abruptly where the young fellow who painted 
it was at that time. " In London, Sire." " Tell him that, if he will 
come to Paris, I am willing to sit to him." Naturally I was soon 
at His Majesty's orders. 

General Cass presented me to the King, and remained during 
the whole of the first sitting. I remember that the conversation 
turned especially on Fieschi, who had just been executed. Louis 
Philippe was not tender on the subject of king-killers, and said : 
"My dear General, my countrypeople like to play at being 
heroes ; but I shall let them see that I have the guillotine and 
the galleys at their service." He spoke English most admirably, 
using it not only correctly, but by no means disdaining familiar 
expressions. He was perfectly simple, natural, and cordial ; full 
of sympathy, too, for Americans, and remembering his stay in 
America with pleasure. With his subjects, however, the King 
revealed himself, at times, in a most unexpected manner. 
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On one occasion — it was one of the early sittings devoted to 
deciding on the attitude — I was making a chalk drawing of the 
King. While we were trying various views of the head, the 
aide-de-camp de service who assisted at the sitting and who, 
doubtless, was more accustomed to the life of the camp than to 
that of the court, threw himself into an exaggerated and theatri- 
cal attitude, exclaiming: "Viold une pose Sire!" The King 
frowned and said severely : " Monsieur le general ! " The poor 
general instantly bowed so low that he seemed to double up, to 
collapse, and he humbly muttered: " Je retracte, Sire, je re- 
tracte ! " It was an insignificant little incident, but it showed 
me clearly what were, inevitably, the relations of sovereign and 
courtier. 

Louis Philippe grew interested in his portrait, and his family 
with him. Madame Adelaide especially, sister to the King, never 
missed a sitting, and I saw familiarly at that time many famous 
men whose names are now historical ; among others, Marechal 
Soult, then Minister of War, whom I painted later. 

The King's portrait, which belonged to General Cass, proved 
a success. Louis Philippe sent for me one morning and said : 
" Mr. Healy, I understand that I was seen last evening at 
your Minister's in very good company — between Washington and 
Guizot, both painted by you. Where and how did you copy your 
Washington ? " I had simply copied it from an engraving after 
Stuart's portrait of Washington, not having the original within 
my reach. The King then told me that while he and his brother 
were in the United States they had seen Stuart at work on the 
portrait of Washington ordered by Mrs. Bingham ; during the 
sittings Washington conversed with the young princes. The 
King added : '" And I want you to make me a copy of that very 
portrait." 

The great difficulty was to know where to find it. Louis 
Philippe said he would write at once to his Ambassador to 
London, the Comte de Saint Aulaire, and that I was to return in 
a week's time to hear the result of his inquiries. When I was 
next summoned to the Tuileries, the King exclaimed, as soon 
as he saw me : " Mr. Healy, we are dished ! The portrait is in 
Russia, and, under present circumstances, I can ask nothing of 
the Russian government. What are we to do ? I must have my 
Washington. I have set my heart on it ! " I proposed to copy 
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the whole-length portrait which hangs in Faneuil Hall, in Boston. 
" No, no ; that is in his military uniform, and I want him as the 
President of the United States, in his black velvet suit. "Will 
you start for America, and do for the best ? I leave the whole 
affair in your hands. You might copy the portrait which Mrs. 
Madison cut from its frame in 1812, when the English burnt the 
city of Washington. At any rate I shall approve whatever you 
decide to do." 

And so it was that the unquiet spirit which all my life has 
turned my steps now here, now there, sent me back to America. 
The President, John Tyler, allowed me to paint in the room 
where the portrait, a rather feeble imitation of Stuart, hung, and 
still hangs. Later, when I passed through London, I incidentally 
learned that the portrait which Louis Philippe fancied was in 
Russia was in reality close to Portland Place, having been pur- 
chased by an American, the late John D. Lewis. The trustees 
of the estate allowed me to finish my copy from it. The King 
graciously declared himself well pleased with my work, and gave 
me orders for various other copies, which are still to be seen in 
the Palace of Versailles. 

Among these copies were to be certain historical portraits 
belonging to the Queen of England. It was not easy to obtain 
permission to copy in Windsor Castle, but a king's request is 
always granted. I had the opportunity while working in what 
was then called the Waterloo Gallery — ti:e name was changed 
later, when Napoleon III. visited Windsor — of noticing the dif- 
ference of etiquette in the two courts. Louis Philippe never 
seemed to consider it beneath his kingly dignity to be pleasant 
and kind. Queen Victoria evidently feared to address an obscure 
commoner. 

I was, one day, at work copying the portrait of Lord Bath- 
urst by Lawrence, when the Queen and Prince Albert crossed 
the gallery and stopped to look at what I was doing. As she 
wished for some details as to the order the King of Prance had 
given me, etc., she turned to her husband, saying, "Ask Mr. 
Healy if . . . etc.," and Prince Albert put the questions to 
me, as though he had been translating from a foreign tongue. 
Then she exclaimed, looking at my copy, " It is very like," and, 
with the slightest possible bend of the head, passed on. I own 
that my American blood rather boiled in my veins. But my in- 
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dignation did not prevent me from looking very hard at Her 
Majesty. I was struck by the delicacy of the features and com- 
plexion of the young Queen, and by the extreme elegance of her 
very handsome husband. This was in 1841. 

The revolution of 1848, which sent Louis Philippe to Eng- 
land, an exile, deprived me of my royal patron and ended my 
fortune in Prance. My English connection was lost, most of my 
kind friends being dead or dispersed. During this long period I 
had gone frequently to the United States, and there had painted 
many people of note, and made many stanch friends ; but I had 
always returned to Prance. In 1855 I went to Chicago for the 
first time, and a year later my family joined me. It seemed then 
as though I was never likely again to have anything more to do 
with kings, queens, or princes. 

Overwork having brought on a state of nervous prostration, I 
made up my mind, in 1866, to return to Europe. As long as I 
remained in Chicago I was certain to do more than my strength 
would permit, as I have never known how to refuse a good order, 
and prolonged sleeplessness was beginning to tell on my health. 
My family sailed for Prance in June, 1866, and I followed just a 
year later, in time for the Universal Exhibition. 

We spent some years in Rome, where I worked with more 
moderation than in America, and my health became excellent 
once more. And it was in Rome that, very unexpectedly, I again 
found myself the painter of princely sitters. 

In 1869 the Duke of Nassau visited the different Roman 
studios. He wished to have a portrait of his young niece, the 
Princess Oldenburg, then affianced to the Duke of Weimar. I 
was fortunate enough to be chosen, and the Princess, a fair young 
girl of about seventeen, gave me sittings. Her proposed husband 
watched the progress of the portrait, and I was then painfully 
impressed with the evident want of sympathy which existed 
between the affianced pair. However, the preparations for the 
wedding went on. It was on the very eve of the marriage-day 
that the poor young bride found courage to break it off. The 
affair, an almost unheard-of one in the world to which she 
belonged, made a terrible stir. I must say that my most hearty 
sympathies were with my gentle, fair young sitter. 

But if the Duke of Weimar's visits to my studio were not 
always perfectly pleasant, another visitor was welcome as sunshine 
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itself. This was a cousin of the young Princess of Oldenburg, 
the exquisite and charming Princess of Roumanian since Queen 
of that country. She had been sent to Rome for her health and 
was greatly enjoying all she saw ; enjoying also her freedom from 
court etiquette, and, I think, maliciously reducing the lady of 
honor and the chamberlain who accompanied her to the verge of 
despair. 

Before the portrait of her cousin was quite finished, the 
Princess of Roumania ordered hers, as a surprise for her husband. 
I painted her dressed in the national costume ; it consisted of a 
sort of embroidered chemise, with long loose sleeves, an open 
jacket, a red skirt embroidered in gold, red morocco boots, and a 
thin tissue veil covering the whole costume, also embroidered in 
red and gold. The dress was very becoming to her ; her express- 
ive face was almost perfect, the only defect being a rather high 
forehead. Since those days she has worn her hair according to 
the present fashion, cut and curled on the forehead, so that this 
slight defect is no longer noticeable. 

Of late years the Queen of Roumania has become well known 
and has been much written about in America as well as in Europe. 
Under the name of Carmen Sylva she has published poems and 
novels, meditations and dramatic works, not only in German, her 
native tongue, but also in French. Last year she was crowned by 
the French Academy, and Pierre Loti, the author of " Pdcheurs 
d' Islande," has just dedicated his last book to her. But some 
twenty years ago, when she visited my studio, and told me, dur- 
ing the long sittings, all about her home life, "Carl," her- hus- 
band, her lovely little baby girl, — so soon, alas ! to be taken from 
her, — her enthusiasm about her adopted country, and her desire to 
do everything humanly possible for the happiness of her people, 
the Princess was scarcely known beyond her own circle and the 
privileged few who were admitted to her charming presence. 

She was born Princess of Neuwied, a very small and modest 
principality on the Rhine, and she was brought up by her admir- 
able mother as simply as any country girl of her neighborhood. 
Her education, however, was most complete ; she speaks English 
and French as perfectly as her own tongue, and with no vestige 
of accent. She is an excellent musician, and has a curious talent 
for miniature-painting and old-fashioned illuminating. All that 
she does she seems to do with perfect facility, and whatever her 
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task may be, she accomplishes it with as much ardor as though her 
whole future depended upon its success. 

I think that all who have approached the Queen of Roumania 
will agree with me when I say that no woman was ever more thor- 
oughly a woman, more daintily refined, more genuinely warm- 
hearted, kind, compassionate, more enamored of all that is pure 
and noble. And if ever these lines meet her eyes, I rejoice to 
think that the homage of her American painter may not displease 
her. 

In the course of the sittings the Princess questioned me about 
the different members of my family. I own to a weakness which 
I have often tried in vain to overcome. I cannot refrain from 
talking about my wife and children ; and just about that time 
my first grandson was born, so that he also came in for a share of 
fond gossip. The Princess seeming interested, — I have said how 
indulgent she was, — I ventured to say that, if she wished to con- 
fer a great favor on her painter and dine at his house, he would 
then present the members of his family to her. " But I should 
delight to dine with you, Mr. Healy ; it would be such fun \" 
And she really did seem to enjoy the dinner, and the absolute lack 
of etiquette and ceremony, the hearty pleasure each and all felt 
in her sweet presence. Only I fear that her lady of honor suffered 
cruelly ! The Princess was so gay, so happy, so delighted with 
the music of a French " Grand Prix de Rome " from the Villa 
Medicis hard by, so full of admiration for the beauty of our 
American countrywomen, that surely court etiquette, as repre- 
sented by the worthy lady, must have been at every moment ruffled 
and exasperated. 

I was sincerely most sorry when the portrait was finished and 
my charming sitter had gone back to her adopted country. But 
in 1872 I was called to Roumania by the Prince, and I remained 
at the court some months, painting various portraits of the 
Prince, of his wife, and their beautiful little daughter, who died 
shortly after. It was their only child, and they have had none 
since, to their very great sorrow. 

I painted the little girl's portrait, not at Bucharest, but in the 
mountains, at Sinaia, where the court spends all the warm months. 
The King has since built a beautiful palace on the wooded mount- 
ain slope, but when I first went to Sinaia the palace was only 
planned, and we lodged as best we could — not very well, in 
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truth — in an old monastery, where we had some difficulty in find- 
ing a painting-room of any sort. But I worked out of doors a 
great deal. The little Princess is represented seated on a rock in 
the woods, and her mother, dressed in the national costume, 
which she habitually wears, is seen behind the child, and half 
hidden by her. 

It was agreed that, in my character of American, of republican, 
I might dispense with all ceremony. The Prince treated me as 
kindly as did the Princess, and I was allowed to work as long and 
as quietly as in my own studio, taking my meals at the royal table 
when I chose or having them served in my painting-room. Both 
husband and wife would come in familiarly now and again to see 
how I was getting along and sit down to have a little talk. On 
one occasion I remember that the Princess, who was generosity 
itself, who was always giving and had innumerable proteges, 
showed me her purse, which seemed very empty, saying : " Is'nt 
it flat, Mr. Healy ? My poor purse — it is its normal condition !" 

Once again I was to see Roumania. It was in 1881. I had gone 
to America, as I was in the habit of doing every few years, and 
was at work in Chicago. A despatch from the Princess of Eou- 
mania reached me at a moment when several portraits were al- 
ready begun. The Prince had been named colonel of a Prussian 
regiment, and of an Austrian one also. The rule in such a case 
is for the royal colonel to send his portrait to his new regiment — 
which is a platonic way of commanding it. I was requested to 
paint both. I excused myself to my Chicago friends, promised to 
return soon, and the next Saturday found me a passenger on a 
trans-Atlantic steamer. It was during this visit to Bucharest 
that the Prince and Princess became King and Queen. One day, 
while I was at work, the chamberlain came to request my pres- 
ence near my royal hosts. I found them in the throne room. The 
Prince was evidently full of emotion and so was his wife. All the 
members of the Chambers were introduced. They had just voted 
the new dignity, and came in a body to proclaim the result of the 
vote. It was a very imple ceremony : the delegates were in their 
ordinary clothes, and passed in order before their sovereigns. The 
King's hand, which held his written address, trembled visibly. 

But though my sitters were now " Majesties," our relations 
remained as charming as ever, and it seemed to me that both, 
however flattered and pleased they might be, half regretted the 
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old title. When I took leave of my hosts, it was with a sad and 
heavy heart, as though this parting were likely to be the last. I 
have not seen them since. 

During my stay in Rome I painted from memory a portrait 
of Pope Pius IX. His Holiness, having seen this unfinished 
work, liked it, and consented to give me a few sittings. This 
was a great favor, which I highly appreciated. So far I had 
only seen the Pope, with other strangers, at the Vatican recep- 
tions, or from afar when he officiated at St. Peter's, before the 
events of 1870. 

I was introduced, one morning, into Pius IX. 's library ; a 
pleasant room, simply enough furnished, full of books, the 
table covered with papers. The Pope was dressed all in 
white cloth, with scarlet shoes ; the hair was white, the face 
rather pale, with very bright eyes, not incapable of sparkle, 
for His Holiness knew how to take a joke. He was a 
pretty good sitter, but somewhat restless, and curious 
also as to what his painter was about. On one occasion he 
arose from his seat to look over my shoulder. When I am 
earnestly at work, I wish my sitters to help me, and do their 
duty by remaining in the attitude I have chosen. I exclaimed, 
perhaps a little abruptly: "I beg your Holiness to sit down." 
The Pope laughed and said : "I am accustomed to give orders, 
not to receive them. But you see, Mr. Healy, that I also 
know how to obey," and submissively went back to his chair. 

Pius IX. has been dead now many a year. I like to think of 
the few short sittings he gave me in his cheerful library ; I like to 
remember his quiet, pleasant talk, his rather Italian-sounding 
French, his judgments of men and things. One day, speaking 
of a monk who had left the church and married, he observed, 
not without malice : " He has taken his punishment in his own 
hands." I like especially to feel as though the hours spent in his 
presence had cast a glow on my later years, as the glorious set- 
ting sun behind St. Peter's throws a glamour over Eome, its 
domes and gardens. I often think, also, of Pius IX. 's gentle 
reproach to one of my countrymen who, in his American pride, 
refused to bend before him : " My son, an old man's blessing 
never did harm to any one." 

George P. A. Healy. 



